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The object of this act was undoubtedly to benefit English
commerce at the expense of the Dutch. During Elizabeth's
reign, it was thought, English merchants had enjoyed a large
share of the carrying trade of the world, but of late years they
had been supplanted by the Dutch. It was now intended to
strike a stout blow at this virtual Dutch monopoly of the carry-
ing trade.1 Probably the act was never strictly enforced, if only
for the reason that there was not enough English shipping
available to replace the Dutch. Therefore it is likely that the
act did no great harm to Dutch trade, and that it was not, as
was formerly supposed, a chief cause of the first Dutch war.
This war between the two republics is to be attributed to
a variety of causes. Perhaps the most important arose from the
English claim to search Dutch ships for French goods. Since
the Dutch were determined to maintain what they called the
freedom of the seas, and were prepared to fight if necessary to
assert the doctrine that the flag covers the cargo, and had issued
orders to their admiral, Tromp, to resist all attempts to visit
Dutch ships, this challenge of the right of search may reasonably
be regarded as the fundamental cause of the war.2
This Dutch war was remarkable both for the propaganda
employed by the government to enlist popular support and for
its influence upon naval strategy. The difference in outlook
caused by the transition from the personal rule of the Stuarts
to the more democratic regime of the commonwealth, receives
no more striking illustration than the anxiety of the govern-
ment to inform Englishmen of the causes of hostilities in 1652.
Whereas the Stuarts had consistently adhered to the theory that
the control of foreign affairs was the exclusive prerogative of the
Crown, the statesmen of the commonwealth were careful to
explain the reasons for the outbreak of war. A study of two
pamphlets3 inspired by the authorities suggests, at least, that
there was general exasperation against the Dutch, rather than
any particular cause of animosity. Both pamphlets emphasize
1 The ubiquity of Dutch merchants is well illustrated by a letter of Wentworth's
from Ireland, 24 April 1634 (Strafforde's Letters, i. 233): *It is true, that in a manner
most of the trade of this kingdom passeth to and fro in Dutch bottoms, and it is a
necessary devil that we must bear with for a time*. For an earlier example of
similar views, see Works of Sir Walter Ralegh (1829), viii. 365.
* Letters and Papers Relating to the First Dutch War, ed. S. R. Gardiner (1899), i. 53.
3 A Declaration of the Parliament... Relating to the Affairs and Proceedings between This
Commonwealth and the States-General (1652); The Case Stated between England and the
United Provinces (1652).